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SOME COMMON NON-FICTION ERRORS 





Numerous times in the past we have listed 
the more common and frequently committed er- 
rors of the inexperienced suthor in writing 
fiction. This has been a populser feature be 
cause it has lined up some of the defects a 
magazine reader quickly notices and usually 
looks for. Weaknesses of this kind show up, 
of course, much more clearly when an editor 
sees the work of many writers, and a common 
denominator is easily spotted. 


But now we are going to try doing a simi- 
ler job for the non-fiction author. This is 
not so easy as it may sound because in non- 
fiction there is not such obvious regulari- 
ty of pattern and medium. In the short sto- 
ry you have either a short story or a long- 
er one, and most stories fall naturally in- 
to one of the ore usual classificetions of 
types: love story or romance, problem story, 
mystery, realistic, period, eto. But in the 
non-fiction fiela there is an immense vari- 
ation both in length and subject-matter. an 
author is free to write about almost any i- 
dea, snd he can make this short or long, ev- 
en little more then 4 filler or filler fea- 
ture (there is a sharp distinction, you re- 
alize, I am sure.) 


This brings us to the first big weakness. 
Too msny writers simply write and expect it 
to sell on sight without alteration. That's 
taking a lot for erented. You would not ex- 
pect even a ready-made suit to fit, without 
some alterations. And you certainly “shop” 
very carefully in buying any object, to see 
if it fits your need or purpose in ordering 
it. It is the same with any editor. He fits 
his ms. buying to his needs and his plans.A 
ereat portion of the mss. he reads does not 
needa to be read very carefully, because the 
editor can tell at a glance that well writt 
en though it may be as far as good English, 
smooth sentences, etc., it just has no par- 
ticular editorial urgency or purpose in it. 
It is just written generally, with no spec- 
ial reader or magazine in mina. 


The second weakness therefore, is practi- 
cally an outgrowth of the first. If you are 
writing for a definite audience, the next ob- 
vious question is: have I a strong idea? Its 
fairly plain that you may be writing for the 
right readership, but if you have only some 
slender or uninteresting idea that is going 
to be met with indifference, you won't stand 
a@ very good chance of getting an acceptance, 
This is something that you learn about only 
as you gain experience. But too many mss. we 
see in the non-fiction field have no strong 
appeal. And after all, you are competing a- 
gainst all the rest of the writers who hope 
to make a sale. If you don't make them look 
like raw amateurs, the editor won't feel he 
has got to buy your ms. 


NOTICE ! Change of Address: 


We are now at 50 West St., Lunenburg, Mass. 


Theat vrings up the third weakness. Presen- 
tation. You mey heve an urgent idea, snd you 
may be shooting it at the right buyer. But 
if it lacks sales appeal, if the psckage is 
not attractive, you may miss closing a sale. 
It is up to you to deck out your idea in an 
eye-catching way. You need to stop a resder 
short, mske him want to read your ms. Many 
of the articles we read show an evident lack 
of imagination in dressing up the idea in a 
way that will make it irresistible to edit- 
orial eyes. attractive format, emphasis, etc. 


Perhaps I can illustrate by a bit of cyn- 
icel strategy I suggested to a writer a few 
deys ago. She had just made a sale to a pay- 
on-publication editor. You have to watch an 
editor like that; he may be one of the good 
ones, or he may hold your ms. for years. So 
I suggested to my client that if the editor 
did not come forth with a check about at the 
time of publication he mentioned in a lett- 
er of acceptance, she should check up. But I 
quickly edded, don't do it the obvious way. 
Don't make him think you ere suspicious. Do 
it the subtle way. Indicete thst you simply 
wish to know when the story is going to ap- 
pear, so that you can tip off your friends, 
ena help him to exploit his sales potential 
That way you will fletter him and he'll feel 
you have his best interests at heart rather 
than all too eager to see your by-line, and 
check. Always help the eaitor ell you can. 


Timeliness is another important factor. A 
lot of writers pay very little attention to 
it, however. Their mss. either have nothing 
timely in them, or they fail to take advan- 
tage of a news-peg angle. It is a question, 
I think, which of these two weaknesses does 
more harm. An article that can be published 
any time, often is printed no time. The ed- 
itor if he likes it, just holds it until he 
finds a hole. But this kind of ms. is pass- 
ea over repeatedly in favor of others which 
have @ more timely appesl. On the contrery, 
the story with a latent news-peg practical- 
ly calls attention to itself as being badly 
written, and so is in danger of summary re- 
jection. One error at least stands out. 


Many non-fiction pieces lack a good narr- 
ative hook. This method of selling a reader 
is just as important in non-fiction asit is 
in fiction. Subtly, but continually through 
the first third or more of the article, you 
need to impress the reader with all the ree 
sons you can muster, that your contribution 
is as important as the dickens, and that it 
ought to be rushed into print. If it doesnt 
have a sense of urgency, if it does not im- 
pell the editor to publish it, it will nev- 
er sell. Punch it home hard; make it vital. 


Finally, there is the matter of "color".A 


professionsl author knows the trick of mak- 
ing facts exciting. Anecdotes, drama, etc. 
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GIVE REWRITE for Christmas and Give yourself 
a Bigger, Better Writer's magazine for 19950! 








A MERRY CHRISTMAS & HAPPY NEW YEAR TO AIL! 





Elva, Bill and Billy "Gee" Harris wish to 
all their friends both far and nesr a Merry 
Christmas and a Happy New Year. May we all 
enjoy Peace on earth and Good Will among men 
in 1950, and for many, many years to come! 


SECT 


WE NEED REALISTIC CHRISTIANS NOW! 





This Christmas and for a long time to come 
we need practical, clear visioned Christian 
men and women. You do not have to believe in 
Jesus Christ—though many of us like to—to 
see the need today for patriots inall lands 
to fight the Comnuunists' strategy of confu- 
sion and chaos, not with angry, futile name 
calling, but with the positive opposites,ie, 
order, harmonious well being and construct- 
ive, creative idealism. Let's buildaworld! 


In spite of the jeers of cynics & worldly 
disbelievers, all who find security only in 
material things, there is no grester satis- 
faction in life than doing good. And that's 
something no one can monopolize. No capital 
except imagination and joy in the adventure 
of living is necessary. Even the poorest of 
us has something to give that will bring an 
uncountable dividena of friendly communion, 
humsn response from the most hardened & dis- 
illusioned worshipper of the great god, Me. 
Have you ever written a penny postcard to a 
stranger, congratulating him on some trivi- 
81 sccomplishment? Have you ever encouraged 
someone who was down in the mouth or lonely 
and dispirited? Have you ever picked up some 
lost article for another, who expected that 
you would make off with it? The only "coin" 
that does not depreciate is the magical act 
of spontaneous friendship that no one calls 
for, and which you did not need to pull out 
of your spiritual pocket. It never is lost, 
and frequently it multiplies many times. 


LET'S ACCENTUATE THE POSITIVE 





This is being written s few deys after the 
"off-year" elections. Everywhere, the conserw 
tive Republicens were again soundly beaten. I 
was born and reised in a divided family. My 
father considered himself something of a pol- 
iticien. We sometimes licked our wounds and 
felt rather bitter and disappointed forse few 
days. But generally speaking, independence, 
the integrity of mind that called fors vote 
for the best man and the good of the commur 
ity as a whole was something that held us to- 
gether as a family. 


It is my considered feeling as a resultof 
voting for the past ten years that the "Re- 
publican Party" as a really volatile force, 
is dead. Not that there sre not millions of 
Republicans and Independents in this wonder 
ful country of ours. But the Party, for the 
most pert, has not offered the voterss real 
issue in years. The recent New York cempaign 
is typical. Mr. Dulles used the street corm 
er language end tactics of an earlier age— 
but in a aay when the old time type of boss 
has been disappearing, one after another.Mr. 
Dulles stood for things as they were. 


I em still young enough in heart and spir 
it to believe that the choice is not, é nev- 
er was between Mr. Truman's spendthrift new 
deal and things as they unfairly were. I be- 
lieve as thousanas of sincere and straight- 
thinking young veterans of World Wer II, the 
young men and women who have faced reality, 
believe. We want the Square Deal all right. 
But we want it without the taint of Statism 
and the strings and bondage of politics, the 
slavery of all kinds of paternalistic "ser- 
vice" administered by twopenny clerks, mas- 
querading as dictatorisl lords of creation. 


We sre still americans, a proud, free peo- 
ple, with memories of ancestors who started 
with little more than the "clothes on their 
backs", but tamed a wilderness, and planted 
the seeds of the French Revolution. We are 
the sons of free men, who dedicated all the 
energy in them to the principle that all men 
are created equal in the sight of God, and, 
equally important, have an equal right to a 
constantly improving, healthier way of life. 
Not necesserily a softer, more pleasurable, 
and self-indulgent life. 


We don't want everything done for us. We 
do desire ardently the Twentieth Century op- 
portunity to apply modern techniques to the 
full adventure of mature living. We consid- 
er it a waste of time to be hemstrung by 4ll 
the outworn barbarisms of a dead world where 
the brief good years of a man's life alltoo 
frequently were wasted in wars and the end- 
less nightmares of poverty, sickness, super- 
stition and futile chicanery. We want t get 
good things done, to use, not waste natural 
resources and the ebundant life. We want in- 
spired leaders for productive living, not a 
vengeful, bloody boss. The man who stands for 
this program, can alweys be elected. 
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FUNDAMENTALS OF GOOD POETRY 





By Elva Ray Harris 





TEACH THE CHILDREN, DON'T OFFEND THEM 





A large part of juvenile fiction and verse 
is written for the purpose of teaching mor- 
als. The Sunday School papers are full of & 
even over-flowing with that kind of writing. 
And the secular magazines print it too. It 
is 8 special fiela in itself and so demands 
specisl treatment. The fundamentals of real 
entertsinment apply, of course, but more then 
thet, a writer must acquire the subtle know- 
how of teaching without offending. 


The child, even more than the grown-up, de 
sires to identify himself with a character, 
someone in the story whom he likes, end can 
cheer for, whose smbitions he can share and 
want for himself. That is the way he learns 
and grows and develops his muscles and mind 


and emotions. Every story I read to Billy is 


sooner or later acted out. 


"Mommie, you be the shepherd watching his 
flock by night, and I will be the flock.... 
What's a flock?" 


So, it is important to have a character a 
child is willing to identify himself with.. 
If you picture a boy who without any hesite 
tion or mental conflict, says, "I will stay 
home from the circus and keep the crows away 
from the corn", the chances are thata child 
reader will identify himself with the self- 


ish sister, who says, "I will go to the cir, 


cus and see the clowns ride standing up—on 
the horses, and get @e balloon and some crack- 
erjack.” And what has heppened to the moral 
of unselfishness you are drawing? 


But suppose you depict a character who is 
enough like your reader so that he wants to 
go to the circus no matter what the crowsdo 
to the corn in his absence. You then create 
a struggle in his mind ana heart, and it is 
not until the very end that he comes up with 
the right decision. If youdraw such a charac 
ter, you do not prevent your reader from de 
siring to emulate him, because a youngster, 
as you probably recall from your own youth, 
has many times had to go through just sucha 
struggle. He will enjoy thinking of himself 
as being unselfish. The triumph of overcom- 
ing a fault will be dramatic enough to have 
a strong appeal for him. 


If the MC is a goody-goody who doesn't have 
to think twice about what he ought to do, 4 
young reader, not being able to step vicari- 
ously into his shoes, may thrust the storye 
side with a mental note to stay away from s 
writer and a magazine dishing out such fare. 
Whether he puts the book down in disgust or 
emulates the "villain", the story has fail- 
ed to serve its purpose. It does not teach, 
neither does it entertain. 


The subtle approach is the best. A sugges- 


tion rather than a dogmatic statement. And 
this is true also of teaching through verse. 
You slip the idea across so that the chnild- 
ren think they ere ferreting it out for them- 
selves. If you make a bald statement,they may 
cast it aside with the comment that theyknew 
it all the time and you do not have to keep 
telling them. 


. 


I think I have helped to teach cleanliness 
in a four-line poem I sold to STORYTIME. 


PETER'S FRECKLES 





Peter's face is freckled more 
Than any boy's I've seen. 

And everyone loves Peter, for 
He keeps his freckles clean. 


People are slways more enthusiastic about 
the things they suggest. A juvenile writer, 
therefore, should make it his business to be 
a friendly companion to his readers. Let the 
youngster believe that he has come up with a 
thought all by himself. Let him participate 
to a degree in the thinking through & work- 
ing out of a story or poem. If there is any- 
thing that makes for hard reading, it is an 
article for example, that leaves nothing to 
the imagination. The facts sre stated in an 
arbitrary, didactic manner, so that there's 
just nothing more to be said. 


And please don't think that I am suggest- 
ing that you write down for child readers.a 
writer who patronizes little children, will 
never get very fer on the road to successful 
authorship. Children can comprehend a greet 
deal more then meny of you writers ere will- 
ing to give them credit for. Billy "Gee" one 
morning recently watched his Daddy file his 
clippings. He watched with interested under 
standing while certain clips were placed in 
a single envelop. He had an intelligent com- 
ment to make on a number of the subjects he 
knew something about. and when Daddy offer- 
ed the thought that when Billy "Gee" got to 
be a big boy and had to write themes, there 
would never be a scarcity of subjects, Gee" 
said, "When I go to high school and my teach- 
er wants me to write, I'll look in one of the 
envelops and find something to write about." 


Yes, given s chance, children wili always 
supply the enthusiasm. They are naturally & 
energetically creative. They will follow an 
idea that you advance, and color it with an 
amazing aura of overtones. Your job is sim- 
ply to give them leadership. and, of course, 
spiritual companionship. Billy "Gee" learn- 
ed a good lesson in orderliness just by obd- 
serving his Daddy file. In the same way, if 
you will arrange, eliminate and intensify a 
simple, straight-to-the-point thought, your 
readers will "add up":the meaning and signif- 
icance. 


To sum it up, the moral should be inherent 
ly part of the story, poem or what-have-you 
It should never be dubbed in by the author, 
nor "tag" the story as a didactic “message”. 
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MAKE THE READER FEEL IT HARD! 





One of the most marked weaknesses in many 
scripts written by inexperienced vrriters is 
@ lack of vivianess, color and emotions] ap- 
peal. I remember years ago a young woman of 
my acquaintance commented on a festure I had 
just written for the ola Boston TRANSCHIPT, 
"You alwsys make your stories so vivia, Bill. 
I feel as if I were right there with you." 1 
used to try for that effect in those days so 
they would be sure to sell. But that remark 
has helped me a lot. Phyllis taught me to be 
vivid and most of all to project emotion. 








You can do most anything with your reader 
if you make him FEEL. and that is efter all 
just a technical trick. You do it in 2 steps: 
(1) You feel the emotion yourself, or under 
stand why you should feel it, if you weren't 
too busy fadging up a story. (2) You choose 
words thst will project the emotion into the 
reader's heart. You do this by color, and a4 
sense of intimacy. The latter comes from an 
eternal watchfulness that you never say sny- 
thing in a flat, didactic manner. Never be 
commonplace. You can do this even in a nar- 
rative statement. You don't ssy: "It's rain- 
ing heavily." Instead: "Oh, boy! It's rain- 
ing cats and dogs! I'm soaked to the skin.” 
Cliches, but every one of those phrases are 
attention-grabbers. They will make a lister 
er look up, look out the window and feel as 
wet as you. 


The first step in projecting emotion is to 
concentrate, ana the second to observe with 
all of your five senses. Most people are so 
Busy hurrying through time end space, sights 
and sounds and smells fsil to register with 
them. One of the first big features I wrote 
for the TRANSCRIPT was called "Boston's Out- 
ioor Denvartment Store”. I simply drew a lot 
of pictures that any one of the men and wo- 
men hurrying for their trains in the "North 
Station" could see.. Yet lotsofmy friends told 
me I was Kidaing: there wasn't any gigantic 
horse silhouetted against a sunset sky. 


The second step is to aecide what you are 
going to make the reader feel about. If you 
use too much detail, you will merely confuse 
and bewilder him. Then he won't feel st sll. 
So, cold bloodedly or with artistic enthus- 
iasm you ensalyze your material. You select, 
eliminate the extraneous aetails and inten- 
sify what is left. Again, the art of concen- 
tration. Only this time you apply it to the 
rescer. You put blinders on him and mske it 
possible for him to see only the things you 
want him to see. He will fill in with details 
out of his own experience. Understatement of 
a few clean-cut, colorful phenomena is bet- 
ter than ea whole reft of "realistic" clutt- 
er. Remember Stevenson's "Treasure Island"? 
Full of pirates, but not one curse. 


Many writers are gooa at description. But 
today's readers prefer to get it in terms of 
emotionalized action. "It was raining as they 
left the club. Hard. Mary felt the cold, wet 


seep of water as it penetrated her ¢eloshes. 
There were no taxis, of course. The lights 
shimmering like moon dazzle on the blacktop 
pavement, blinced them as they jay-walked « 
ran toward the glesming white hamburg-stand 
on the corner. The sizzling meat sounded warm 
and comforting es Neary swung onto a stool." 
This is very rough, just as it comes. But it 
makes use of sound, sight and feeling, with 
a suggestion of Mary's inner feeling. 


That is one of the important things. Most 
inexperienced writers deal with externels— 
not with whet goes on inside of e chsracter. 
If they do handle the chsracter's emotions, 
they de it in terms of reflection about the 
emotion, not the emotion itself. an MC, who 
sits combing her hair and thinking how love 
sick she is, won't stir the reader emotion- 
ally, whereas a character who shows his emo- 
tion will make the reader feel, {f he thinks 
the emotion is valid and interesting. 


A distinction thet few inexperienced writ- 
ers seem to catch on to will be seen in the 
following two sentences. "Mary bounded outof 
bed, her heart racing." Now, "When Mery woke, 
she bounded out of bed, her heart racing”.. 
Do you see the difference? The first is the 
real thing, the seconc someone else telling 
it, perhaps hours or days ufterward. It is 
not elways necessary all of the time to use 
pure unadultersted action. That would limit 
you to the physicsl world of Mary's body. A 
writer should, however, learn to handle the 
localized viewpoint of Mary and her senses, 
vefore he attempts the partial omniscience, 
which is achieved by the "fly-on-the-wsll". 


For real emotion, use action verbs inten- 
sified by the emotionalizing adverbs that in- 
crease and visuslize more clearly the effect. 
Adverbs alone won't do the trick. The emo- 
tion has got to be there. Adverbs only sum- 
marize the physical reaction caused by emo- 
tion. What you need to do is to showa stim- 
ulus and the resulting emotional response. 


A POETRY BOOK REVIEW 





BITS OF BEAUTY. Preston H. Williams. Banner 
Press. gc.o0. A first volume of llo attrac- 
tively printed pages of verse by one of the 


WCS Femily of writers. 
REWRITE has : 





NEW ADDRESS 


WE ARs AT OUR NEW ADDRESS 





WRITERS' COUNSEI SERVICE, 50 West Street, 
Lunenburg, Mass., is our new address. This 
is the last issue of REWRITE being written, 
and edited at our old a ess. If all goes 
well, we should have been in our new office 
and home about two weexs by the time you're 
resding this. 





With more space and a much more convenient 
set-up, we shell be able to serve 4llof our 
friends much better. So, come and visit us! 
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SOME THOUGHTS ON CONTINUITY 





Here is an image thet may help you to put 
more continuity into your stories. Imagine 
your scenes are a string of beads. Each one 
is pert of the whole design. If you take ev- 
en one away, you will spoil the entire, and 
often very intricate, design. The beauty and 
purposefulness of the complete necklace de- 
pencs upon every single unit being where it 
is pleced by the master-crseftsman. 


Scenes should be like that. They are very 
importent where the author puts them. Theyd 
be relstively unimportant if we came across 
them enywhere else. They have a live sense, 
@ quality of vitality ell their own, but al- 
so they're as much a part of s larger body as 
an arm or leg. The latter would still bein- 
tact, if severed from the body, but essent- 
ielly they would have lost their functional 
raison d'etre. An arm or leg isnt much good 
to anyone, even its originel owner, when it 
has been detached. The larger mesning evep- 
oretes, So it is with scenes. 


Another image that may help you to visua- 
lize this problem of continuity is that ofa 
reilroad. Think of your line of interest as 
a track moving forward toward a place which 
you wish to reach. Then you can ask yourself 
some questions. Is it going to a perticular 
place? Is that objective one that will hold 
interest and a sense of importsnce for your 
resders? If so, is the line complete, or is 
it broken? Do you have some good scenes, but 
are there gaps between them? Or are some of 
the scenes in the wrong places? Is the line 
continuously there, and does it flow smooth 
ly and unbrokenly all the way? 


The matter of tangents or switches is im- 


portant, too. If the story proceeds inevit- 
ably down a single track, and there sre not 


any side-tracks on to which the train might 





A _PIEASANT COMPLIMENT FOR WCS 





WRITERS' COUNSEL SERVICE received an unus 
ual paragraph of approval and commendetion, 
and was the only orgenization mentioned, in 
an article on the education page of the C.S. 
MONITOR (Oct. 29, 1949). The article was by 
Sterling Thorne. 








You will save yourself a lot of time, and 
make your use of time much more efficientif 
you always have some work lined up, waiting 
to be written. If there is a feeling of men- 
tal urgency to write, you won't have always 
to be fiddling around looking for a subject. 
If it's nothing more than a scratch-pad be- 
side my typewriter, 1 try to have a contin- 
ous supply of ideas. Many of these I devel- 
op while away from my desk. I get an ides as 
I read a ms., or a chance phrase I hear in- 
spires me. Increasingly, I jot these down ina 
manner thet will help me instantly to start 
a train of thought later. It's worthwhile. 


perhaps turn, thus diverting the reader, the 
reader will follow the thread of interest a 
lot more closely. As a result there will be 
greet emotional impsct. It may be silly for 
an ordinsry person to be one track minded. A 
story, however, achieves clarity, singleness 
of purpose and forcefulness, if it keeps to 
@ single, simple issue. And if the railroad 
track moves streight as an errow tovarda the 
final objective (terminal) with no way sta- 
tions or branch interceptory lines. 


I reed @ ms. the other night that illumi- 
nated this thought and snalogy for me. The 
author skipped #11 sround; she seemed prac- 
tically to throw the story at the reader in 
the manner of a smell child throwing efist- 
ful of beans et someone. The effect created 
was like thet of e flibberti-gibbet, flitt- 
ing from one unrelated subject to another.. 
Scenes, you know, do little good if they're 
not effectively arranged in sequence & tied 
together. A lot of freight cars lying about 
idle and unloaded in the freight-yard serve 
no useful purpose, although they msy impress 
one by their sheer number or occasional in- 
terest as specisl media for transporting oil 
and fruit and refrigerated beef. But hitch 
these cars together in an orderly and effi- 
cient train, and immediately they take on a 
new. significance. It is the same with ideas 
and scenes. 


One thing you can dao to test your scenes, 
is to see whether they are cleanly cut, and 
full-bodied. Do they ao everything that the 
good scene is supposed to do? Do they bring 
two opposing forces or characters together? 
Is there conflict? A decision? Is there the 
resulting movement definitely forward or to 
rear? And can you put your finger on a spot 
and pretise line where the scene begins and 
ends? I read a story in which we would start 
& scene, only to have it disappear and snotn- 
er would start and trickle sway. Grregh! 


THE BULIETIN BOARD 





The FTC has issued a complaint against Ed- 
ucational Surveys (Larry M. Deeter), Spokane, 





Washington, charging misrepresentation. The 
firm hes been selling encyclopsedias & dic- 
tionaries. 


NEW VERSE, George Henry Kay, lake Mills,. 
Wis., published every two months, is raising 
its subscription price as of January l, 190. 


TAXATION LIKE THIS IS CONFISCATION 





Smell magazines, such as REWRITE and many 
of the little magazines, poetry publications 
and so on, are distributed by 3rd class pos- 
tage permit. Until 1949, they had to pay an 
initial fee of $10 and l2¢ per pound. Iast 
Januery, Congress momentarily economy mina- 
ed, raised the rate to 14¢ and tecked on an 
additional $10 per calendar year. A wretch- 
ed joker in the law, however, provides that 
ifamagazine changes its address, it must pay 
for a new postal permit at $10; a new annu- 
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al fee of $10 and the increased rate of 14¢ 
per pound. Thus, REWRITE is required to pay 
a $10 "annual" fee to cover its December mail- 
ing, and enother (in December) to cover its 
1950 mailings. and, of course, the §10 per- 
mit fee for e new permit in Lunenburg. That 
is double taxation, or I am illiterate, and 
can neither read nor write. That also is one 
of the reasons why the publishers & editors 
of many smell magazines sre now being forc- 
ec out of business, 


The politicians say thet the Post Office, 
positively must stop losing money, and that 
magazines and newspapers sre responsible. I 
know, however, that we use more than 3,000, 
yes, 4,000 letter-heads annually, and most- 
ly they sre mailed first class. If the Post 
Office should lose the 100,000 first class, 
yes, first class letters (mss.) that wters 
mail to just one big circulation slick 2ach 
year, the politicians would have to discov- 
er new methods of taxation, so they in their 
infinite wisdom could continue to bury eggs 
in a cave and over-valued gold at Fort Knox 


How about writing your congressmen Christ 
mas letters. Tell them you want the "Squere 
Deal” for taxpayers and fewer ballooney bué- 
gets in 1950. 


MAGAZINES ARE NOT SANTA CLAUS! 





Far too many writers and others appear to 
assume that the free sample copy of any ma- 
gazine is their natural vrerogative. It is 
sad, but true that every copy of every book 
costs the publisher so much per 100 run off 
the press. We have often mentioned that one 
additionsl issue of REWRITE could be print- 
ed for the cost of sample copies that writ- 
ers, who are complete strangers to us annu- 
ally demand of us as their normal right ana 
privilege. 


We are always glad to send sample copies. 
But as we explained to a young woman only a 
few days ago, when she casuslly thanked our 
circulation department for sending her free 
copies and then asked us to send another to 
a literary agent of her acquaintance, when a 
writer accepts "free" copies without putting 
something back in the pot, he is taking the 
fat o?f that editor's bones, fat the editor 
of every small magazine can ill afford to— 
lose. (In our case for instance, such "fat" 
could be much better spent writing a letter 
to an editor, thus developing or checking a 
market tip.) In the final analysis the free 
sample demanders are “taking” something away 
from themselves and, worse, the subscribers 
who finance the magazine with their money. 


YOU CANNOT AFFORD TO SHUT YOURSELF IN 





Another phase of this same matter is s man 
who feels that he cannot “afford” to "take" 
more than one writers' magazine. Most seri- 
ous professional writers and practically all 
editors, agents, teachers know they have to 
subscribe to all writers' magazines. Theyve 


learned by sad experience that they can't ef- 
ford not to read everything within reach a- 
bout their profession. 


Even the veriest tyro can efford a $2 ma- 
gazine, because if he makes one sale of one 
of those "bright sayings" or helpful hints, 
he has got & 100% return on his investment. 
And how many businessmen do as well as that! 
It shoula be a game with every writer every 
year of his life to plan a sale that brings 
back his initiel investment. Most magazines 
give their subscribers a chance to do this. 
I know one woman writer, who for years upon 
years has earned her magazines over a wider 
field than just the writing trade, by writ- 
ing whatever was necessary to get an snnual 
subscription at no cost to her pocketbook.aA 
writer cennot expect to sell everything, or 
meke 81] the sales he tries for. Frequently, 
he will observe a published story, and kick 
himself for being asleep at the switch. But 
the really foolish writer is the one who is 
so cautious or timid that he practices what 
every experienced writer recognizes as false 
economy. 


AN UNDERGRADUATE PRIZE 





The Emily James Putnam Memorial award for 
Creative Writing, an annual $000 prize, has 
been estadlisheda by G - Putnam's Sons, to 
be given for a piece of writing by an under 
graduate student at Barnard coniege. Back- 
ground of the Award is e fact at it's in 
memory of irs. George Haven Putnam, who be- 
fore her marriage, was the first dean at the 
College. Putnam's aces not expect to uncov- 
er any remarkable talent. The firm does in- 
tend to keep the climate warm for young and 
earnest writers. There should be more money 
expended in this way: not for the immediate 
profit of a publisher, but for the ultimate 
fertilization of American literature. Size 
of the awara is not so important as the an- 
nouncement in no uncertsin language, thst a 
publisher is sincerely interestedin the work 
of young creative writers. Youth is ardent. 
--It means oe great deal at tnat age that an 
authority believes in you and is willing to 
take your dreams seriously. 











WE IEARN FROM CUR CRITICS 





We were pleased ana proud to receive yes- 
terday an unsolicited letter of appreciation 
and friendly criticism from Porter Sargent, 
the distinguished educetional adviser, eait- 
or and publisher of handbooks on schools and 
colleges, who does not hesitate to severely 
criticize institutions that fail to hold up 
their heads and maintain high standards. He 
told us our weakness was in "desling with war 
as an abstraction without analysis". He is 
right, of course. Creative thinking, as we've 
often saia, is the result of clear, careful 
and continued analysis. Break generalities, 
glittering, but meaningless phrases, down into 
their component parts. What dc you mean, when 
usingaword like war or peace, any word? You 
buila and create when you define, clarify. 
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MAKE SELLING A SCIENCE 





Since selling what you write is one of the 
worst head-aches for inexperienced writers, 
and since most writers in this class cannot 
attract the services of any reliable agent, 
we ere offering a few practical hints about 
ways to sell. The wise writer is theone who 
recognizes the situation for what it is and 
evolves & practical method for meeting this 
situstion. 


The first rule of course is never get dis- 
coureged. It is a long, uphill Tight to win 
recognition from editors. Most writers quit 
too soon. The law of percentages is on your 
side. Thus, if you heve one ms. out you are 
dependent for success on a single horse. If 
you've ten mss. in the mail, you héve a bett- 
er chance to get one sale. One in ten isn't 
such e long bet as one in one. You're taking 
an awful risk when you bet all your moneyon 
one horse. But you further reise the chance 
thet you will get some return on your wager 
if you send each of those ten mss. to twen- 
ty separste markets. That means you're ask- 
ing your horses to Show, not Place,or Win a 
first place, in only one of 200 chances. In 
the mail-order business, youre thought to be 
getting a good return if you get 5% returns 
on your mailing. That means 10 sales on the 
mailing of 200 separate and individual mss. 


Your chances increase immedietely, if you 
undertake a "selective" mailing. Therefore, 
if you really study your markets and give a 
little thought to where you send the mss., 8 
bigger return is slmost assured. The chance 
in your favor will rise sgain, if you don't 
just send out the equivalent of old newspep- 
er clippings, but rather good mss. that have 
something on the ball. And as you succeed in 
building @ reputation and are able to "back 
up" your mss. with some authority, natural- 
ly the percentages increase some more. 


So far we have been talking entirely sbout 
selling. But suppose you do not just write, 
but write with ea purpose. You try to plan 4 
ms. for a particular type of magazine, or a 
specific magazine instead of writing it and 
only then thinking where you will send it.a 
professional writer writes because he likes 
to and thinks it is a pleasant way to live. 
But he would quickly die of starvation if he 
did not constantly think in terms of market 

ossibilities for the pieces he can & would 
Tike to write. It is difficult to say which 
comes first, the idea or the market. But the 
professional is not prostituting his Art,be- 
cause he is merely bringing two good things 
together. He says to himself, "There'sa sto- 
ry for X— Magazine, and I'm going to do it 
before someone else gets the idea." 


Finally, it is possible to sell regularly 
and still not make a living. Too many small 
markets. So, you help yourself if you reach 
for an occasional big market while continu- 
ing to fill orders from your small markets. 
Have a back-log. Invest, but speculate, too. 


How to Make Money (3) 





WRITE AN INFORMATIVE LETTER 





It is often said that editors willnot buy 
letters. Hundreds of inexperienced, amateur 
writers try to finance trips sabroad by ask- 
ing newspaper editors to let them write let- 
ters home about the commonplace shrines and 
historic sites they intend to visit. These 
travelers forget the size of their ow num- 
bers, and also that every wire service com- 
mands uncountea experienced corresondents. 


But there is a way that letters can some- 
times be made to pay. Here are three actual 
and specific examples. Alice M. Huggins, an 
American teecher missionary, now behind the 
Iron Curtain of Communist China, writes in- 
teresting, chatty round robin letters to her 
friends in this country. To save expense, a4 
rough printing of them is made, then they're 
mailed separately over here, after being re 
ceived in bulk. This past September, we and 
others received the July llth letter. Bill 
thought of sending it to an editor, but was 
just too busy after the Conference. But one 
of Miss Huggins' frfends in New York hurri- 
ead it off to the editor of the C.S.MONITOR. 
He used it as the lead article o e ga- 
zine Section for October 8th. 





Just before World War II, Mrs. Frences Em- 
ery-Waterhouse was the wite of 4 United Fruit 
Co. 0 cia n Guatemala. She had an excel- 
Tent opportunity to witness the German infil 
tration down there. She wrote a strong let- 
ter about it. LIBERTY bought it, used it and 
paid well for It. Similerly, a few years be 
fore that, when a large number of important 
Harvard theatrical folk were attempting the 
revival of the 47 Workshop, a meeting about 
the matter was held in New York. The larg- 
est number of those attending were theatri- 
cal critics and working newspaper men, pro- 
ducers, etc. It was agreed that the meeting 
was to be strictly “off-the-record". I was 
ordered (the instructions came from a direc- 
tor of the Theater Guild) to file nothing A 
young Harvard undergraduate, however, leak- 
ed the events up to the meeting to his pal, 9 
college correspondent for a Boston paper, a 
morning daily. So my letter about the meet- 


ing (it caught the Owl Express and was sent 
to the dramatic editor of the Boston Evenin 
Transcript) made the front page, a wire oe 
ry as seit as a nation-wide scoop. Being s 
simple confidential report to my boss, this 


letter wouldn't have been used, had not anin 
experienced reporter broken faith. 


The point is that there are times when an 
observant, ordinarily intelligent, thought- 
ful person may have something very readable 
and worthy of being put into print. You do 
not need to be an expert reporter. All you 
require is to be on the scene where a dram- 
atic or interesting phase of life is taking 
place. Write about it as honestly, sincere- 
ly and stimulatingly as you know how. Some 
editor will do the rest. 
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FEATURE WRITING: YOUR BEST CHANCE 





Feature writing, whether it be in the ar- 
ticle or short filler field, is perhaps the 
most interesting and rewarding avenue for a 
"new" writer to pursue. It does not require 
@ great deal of experience or technique. If 
you have ordinary curiosity, en inclinetion 
for telling people the interesting points > 
bout a subject, and the skill to arrange in 
orderly or dramstic sequence the successive 
ideas you wish to treat, you cannot feil to 
write something that will be publishable. I 
say this in all seriousness becsuse there's 
@ very wide range or markets for the factu- 
al srticle. It runs from the daily newspap- 
er up through the small magezines and maga- 
zine supplements to the big circulation anc 
slick or quality publications. Even to book 
publisher. And across the board it extends, 
8s you can see at any newsstand, from comic 
books and Westerns to Sunday School papers, 
Science magazines, etc. 


Almost any subject you can name is likely 
to be of interest in st least three or four 
fields. The first one that pops intomy mind 
is "dogs". An authoritative piece could get 
a heering in a pet journal; a less profess- 
ionsl one in a hobby magazine; a loving one 
in a Sundsy School or juvenile paper and/or 
the magazine, OUR DUMB ANIMAIS. Thats justa 
beginning. There ere huncreds more. It all 
devends upon your slant and purpose. 





Almost any subject also has the added at- 
traction of splitting, like the atom, intoa 
myriad of smaller units of energy. Filing a 
pile of notes and clips the other night, it 
suddenly occurred to me thet the two pieces 
I had ebout the porter, who conducts a4 pray- 
er group in Grand Central Terminsl, tied up 
with several other clips 1 had sbout unusu- 
al weysice shrines. Or an article could al- 
so be written sbout men such as this porter 
and St. Francis of Assisi, who had pioneer- 
ed in the fiela of bringing religion to the 
people. Once possessed of an ides, research 
until you dig up enough material sand human- 
interest anecdotes to prove it, is all that 
is necesséry. 





I know a festure reporter who made a fine 
living just by hermessing like ideas or the 
opposites or dissimilar things to one anoth- 
er. To illustrate, a good juvenile article, 
I would think, could be written about roads 
that have meade history: the Appian Way, the 
Burma Road and Alcan Highway, etc. (A book 
has already been published on the subject!) 
Another could be written about men, who de- 
vote their lives to saving the lives of you 
and I when we travel. Such dissimilar eccu- 
pations as men of the Coast Guerd, lighthouse 
keepers, fire tower watchers, signal tower, 
crossing guards and other railroad worxers, 
etc., etc. 


People never tire of reading about places 
both near and far. How do firemen et the lo- 
eal fire station spena the long hours while 


they wait? Hone Kong, the rich jewel of the 
Far East that the Communists would like the 
‘Chinese Republic’ to pluck. If you can tie ea 
news-peg on to some special material you get 
your fingers on, you have a festure waiting 
to be workea up. Just as in fiction, it's the 
development of the inter-relations thet are 
not obvious, but which are latently ready & 
there for the discerning writer to use, that 
make for the good story. 


What is it that constitutes a news-peg? A 
subject thet is unexpectedly in the news is 
always good for 4 play. Most people live in 
the immediate present. So when an event oc- 
curs with startling suddenness, they receive 
a shock. But the natural reporter has fore- 
seen many of these striking news stories, He 
is ready for times when he can fasten a fea- 
ture story to them. An old newspaper writer 
told me once thet he slways worked the Sun- 
day anc Mondey pspers for next Sunday's fea- 
ture stories. He picked out an interesting, 
continuing news story, then he schemed up the 
most appropriste feature that would fill in 
the background of the news. 


A variation of this plan is to keep up to 
date on coming events. Frequently this will 
mean working a year shead. Last summer Bill 
end Loring &. Williams, editor of the AMER- 
ICAN WSAVE poetry magazine talked at Durhem 
about sarah Ome Jewett. But it was because 
we knew as early as the preceding November, 
that it would be close to the 100th anniver- 
sary of her birth when we would be giving a 
proposed talk, that we were able to get the 
assignment. Perhaps you read in the paper a 
brief squib to the effect that some organi- 
zation will hola its annual meeting in your 
city next year. You case the history of the 
organization for an interesting story. When 
the time rolls sround, you heve your inter- 
esting feature story all ready in plenty of 
time for an editor to read it and schedule, 
prepere and print it. It does no good if an 
editor learns sbout it the day before he is 
supposed to make up. 








Very often it is a reporter's instinct for 
scenting out a story, that develops 4 lead. 
The shadow of a coming event may not mske a4 
certain story obviously desirable. Here in 
Massachusetts the state authorities are em- 
barking on a project of constructing super- 
highways. Several of these follow or depart 
from historic stagecoach roads. So, there's 
@ ready-made lead for anyone with the know- 
ledge or the time to make the research. The 
story that is commonplace to you is often a 
novel one to the general reader. And you can 
always count on a new generation of resaers 
being interested in the stories you've told 
d, 10 or more years back, if you can fasten 
a new news-peg onto them. 


Noone cen read history in advance. There- 
fore, it does not matter very much what you 
know about, so long as you collects facts & 
are able to relate them to the life of peo- 
ple today. You can meke them seem important. 
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SOME PRIZE CONTESTS 


Play Contest, The Goodman Memorial Theat- 
er, Art tnstitute of Chicago, Chicago 3,I1L, 
has established a Biennial Play Competition 
with an award of $1, or the best ull- 
length play", and an additional $250 to de- 
fray expenses of the playwright while he is 
in residence during rehearsals. Open to all 
residents of the United States. Closes; Jan- 
uary 15, 1950. address as above for details. 





MODERN ROMANCES, 261 Sth ave., NYC 18, will 
again offer ten (10) vrizes of $1,000 each, 
for the best stories of 12,000 to 25,000 in 
length. Three types desired: Problem story; 
intensely emotional and human Situation; and 
the lurid, Tabloid story. They can be—com- 
binea! Merk mss. "Contest entry” and send to 


the Story Contest, as above. Closes: Febru- 
ary 10, 1950. 


The Church of the Ascension, parish secrete- 
ry; Wes a » for the Jrd year 
is conducting a competition for an original 
chorsl work for its festival service, which 
is held on May 18, 1950. The award: $100. 








THE CHRISTOPHERS, 18 East 48th St., NYC, are 
pianning to offer "$100 each month,” accord- 
ing to WRITERS' NEWSIETTER, "to the person, 
who submits the best factual account of what 
one person can do in a Shristopher way." To 
be considered for any one month's award, en- 
tries must be postmarked before midnight of 
the last day of that month. 











THE CHRISTOPHERS, as above, will have anoth 
er literary contest with a closing date ten- 
tatively planned for November 15, 1950. The 
prizes: $15,000 for the best novel; $10,000 
for a play, and $5,000 for a film script, to 
be awarded in the case of the pley and film 
ms. only if a production is in sight. A new 
condition may be thet mss. must be submitt- 
ed by an agent or publisher. This is on ac- 
count of the many bad end impossible mss in 
the last competition, some 2,500. We shall 








NOT ORIGINALITY BUT FRESH TREATMENT 


Last night I tuned across the dial of our 
radio rather casuslly a few minutes after 9 
o'clock. A network show was just warming up 
its audience. I couldn't believe my ears. A 
sketch was in progress that followed identi- 
cal general situation lines used by a maga- 
zine article in course of preparation byone 
of our students. Actually, I had been talk- 
ing with the author about it less than five 
hours earlier. 





This kind of coincidence is very common, I 
grieve to inform you. More common then most 
inexperienced writers would believe probsble 
or possible. Just to cite an illustration of 
how miraculously it works at times, I offer 
the fact that less than 24 hours before the 
experience |] had with the radio, I read some 
back copies of The WRITER (the mnglish one) 
and came across a confessional article by 4 
writer over there who had had titles, plots 
and even the nemes and types of characters, 
which he was planning to use, appear in the 
magazines before he could get his mss. to 4 
publisher. His persistent run of bad luck— 
an unusually long one—seemed fantastically 
unbelievable. 


You can appreciate therefore, why I tuned 
up the particular progrem and listened with 
considerable cere. Aas a matter of fact,in a 
moment or two I began to breathe easier. The 
radio writer had used the idea so superfic- 
jelly and with such farcical broadness, the 
article bymy student was not damaged at all: 


SOME FILLER MARKETS 





RANCH ROMANCES hes its verse done on "as- 
signment”, and Moody MONTHLY and NATURE ere 
overstocked on verse for some time, reports 
our Minute Man, Grace S. Minck. 











The price of a sale is continued digging! 


The SsT. EVE. POST, Independence Sq., Phil- 





protest such a string vigorously. Too many 
illegitimate agents would make use of it. 








How to Make Money (4) 





This is 
another 
I HAVE found an interesting and profitable hobby in writ- in @ ser 

ing advertisements for neighborhood bakeries and stores. ies, to 
I previously studied the advertisements appearing in our two offer g 
neighborhood newspapers, which are distributed free each variety 
week to my door. I wrote several advertisements for each firm of ways 


Licrcteallumewdten! thet ere practical, for 
My advertisements were neatly you to earn money & make 
typed and presented in a way to your writing pay for it- 
catch the eye of the reader. I self during its appren- 
found that most firms welcomed tice days. We believe a 
the idea of having someone take great many writers earn 
care of their advertising, espe. money from writing, and 
cially if a copy writer could pree we intend to present as 
many of them es we can. 


sent something unique and dif- 
—PROFITABLE HOBBIES. 


Neighborhood Ad Writer 


ferent. This work is not difficult 
and pays well. Estelle Finnegan 





adelphia 5, Pa., uses a number of different 
filler features. Pays $100 for each ms. ac- 
cepted. Check a recent copy for types. This 
is a fine way to break into a slick. 


IT IS TIME TO CLEAN UP! 





The Songwriter's Review commented recent- 
ly on a Hollywood song publisher that copy- 
righted 2589 songs at $110 per song in 1948. 
Many of these songs carried identical titles 
and in at least one case two songs cerrying 
the same titles were copyrighted on the same 
day. 


The songwriting business is a law unto it- 
self, but such brazen milking of suckers, it 
seems, Ought to be a just cause for the Post 
Office authorities investirating for possi- 
ble fraudulent use of the mails. If ASCAP & 
BMI won't clean up their list of publishers 
Tt is time the Government did. $284,790 isa 
lot of money! 





BOOKS FOR WRITERS 





HOW TO MAKE MONEY AT HOME. Polly Webster... 
Whittlesey douse. yd. There is a lot ofde- 
tailed information in this book, and it has 
an extensive index. But test the book almost 
anywhere and you will find that the editing 
is poor: many of the ideas are vaguely doc- 
umented with little possibility of pursuing 
them further. The specific "how-to-do” meth- 
od is simply not there. The section on writ- 
ing, despite an excellent introduction (a.S. 
Burack, The WRITER,) is very sketchy; sever- 
al of the 11 ideas are direct revetitions of 
eech other. A brilliant editorial theme has 
not been carefully enough thought through & 
practically developed. Sarsh M. Price, mem- 
ber of the WCS Family, is credited with two 
of the ways to make money. 

WORD POWER MADE EASY. Norman Lewis. Double- 
day & Co. 90.90. This is a three-week meth- 
ed for building e vocabulary. For success- 
worshippers. There is one tidy little chap- 
ter on how to insult your enemies, and this 
is followed by another on flattering your— 
friends. This one is likely to back-fire be 
cause there sre some adjectives included no 
one could use to my face—even with 6 smile. 


The moral implications would not qualify as 
par—st s revival meeting. Good iaea, tho'. 














AN INTRODUCTION TO CRIMINALISTICS. Charles 
E. O'Hara & James W. Osterburg. The Macmil- 
lan Co. $10.00. This is a textbook bys pair 
of staff members of the NYC Police Dept. Lab- 








oratory. It applies the pyhsical sciences to 


the detection of crime. While much of it is 
charts and formulae, it is invaluable as an 
insight on modern police methods. The know- 
ledge it affords regarding the werking of s 
criminal's mind ana how the police combat a 
skilled crook's "perfect" strategy end tac- 
tics, should be worth many dollars to every 
mystery writer, Its a plot manual of worth- 
while plot value to other writers. For the 
lesson in infinite patience and the need of 
logical detail in building a story, it ought 
to be read by every writer. A WRITERS' BOO 
CLUB Selection. 


THE WRITER ON HIS ART. Ed. Welter Allen.Whit 
tlesey House. $5.50. A very fine English en 
thology of practical, critical and creative 
comment on poetry and the novel by the great 
writers of the past and present. Seventy of 
the world's most famous authors have demon- 
strated how they have achieved their finest 
work. Mr. Allen has done an able & creative 
jod in fusing these brief passages together 
into an inspirational and stimulating whole. 
A really valuable reference book. Well in- 
dexed. A WRITERS' BOOK CLUB Selection. 








WEBSTER'S GEOGRAPHICAL DICTIONARY. G. & C. 
Merriam Co. $8.00. Best way to review it is 
to quote the statistics: 40,000 geographical 
names, ancient & modern; all villages, witn 
more then 1,500 population in U.S. &@ Canada, 
incluaea; 177 maps (24 full-page in color); 
126 useful tables: ranges of the Alps, dams 





HOW'S YOUR BATTING AVERAGE? 





This is the meeting place of members of the 
WCS Family of writers, who wish to compete in 
friendly rivalry for several small prizes & 
&lso report their knowledge of markets. The 
personal exchange of up-to-the-minute tips, 
which we have encouraged for nearly lO years, 
has resulted in hundreds of additional sales 
for the many writers, who tell us that they 
scan this column esgerly each month. 


Marcia Shaw Barnard 


Short Story: OUR SUNDAY VISITOR, 
Section). 


Poem; The Laurinburg, N.C. BXCHANGE. 





(Youth 





Grace S. Minck 
Poems: LET'S LIVE, Seattle POST INTE 
IGENCE, Tacoma Wews-TRIBUNE, WESTMING 
ER VMerazi ine, OUR TI MES, Denver r POST, De- 
troit Nbis. 











Lorna K. Iaukea (Watson) 
Article: PARADISE OF THE PACIFIC (Dec.) 


Stanley M. Kenney. 
Articles: FA DIGEST, RURAL NEW YORK- 


ER and AMERICAN POULIAY J AL. 











Julie Forsyth Batchelor 
Children's Book: Harcourt, Brace & Co. 








Dolores Cairns 
Poems; "Phoenix Nest" Column, SAT. REV. 
OF LITERATURE, Wm. Rose Benet, editor. 


Dorothy alexander 
Sketch; MOTOR BOATING. 


Virginia Sievert 
Poem: 








OF THE SACRED HEART. 





The column is short this month because we 
went to press e week esrly. And during mov- 
ing time, which follows immediately, we may 
overlook or slip up on an occasionsl report. 
But remember that our intentions are good & 
we will do our best. We are very happy over 
all the names of WCS Family writers that we 
are constantly spotting in the magazines we 
scan. They are becoming more frequent, & we 
spot them in more of the top markets. 


Don't forget that if we are able to fore- 
cast the issue in which your mss. will run, 
it makes readers for you, and thus develops 
goodwill for you in the editorial office for 
editors love to have their books read. So, 
send in your notes in plenty of time. 


BUY YOUR CHRISTMAS BOCKS from the WRITERS 
BOOK ClUS. You save money (a Book Dividend) 
and maxe REWRITE better able to serve you. 








of the Tennessee Valley Authority, national 
parks, national monuments, etc. Itsa source 
book for the feature writer ana historian, s 
research check for the fiction writer. Very 
valusble. A WRITERS' BOOK CLUB Selection. 
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SOME THOUGHTS ON SCENE CONSTRUCTION 





A correspondent has asked us to write some 
articles about the structure of the scene. I 
am only too happy to do this because scenes 
are the basic fundamentals of effective sto- 
ry telling. If a line of interest is essen- 
tiel to hold a reader, scenes ere the beads 
on this line. They give it continuity and a 
sense of significance and purposefulness. A 
line is not good unless it is sustained and 
made to move forward emotionally to a prom- 
ised climax. Only scenes can do that, howev- 
er important may be the transitions & other 
necessery parts of 8 story. 


The first thing to remember about a scene 
is thet it is only a miniature short story, 
without the final sense of completeness. No 
good scene ever leaves the reader satisfied 
to stop reading, except the final one. You 
feel the impact of the carry-over; you wish 
to know what happens next. The soap operas, 
foolish as they may be, have the right idea 
in drumming up interest-for tomorrow or for 
Mondsy. They leave you on @ pesk of suspense. 
Whet will Mary do now thet her boy friend's 
decidec to accept the job in South America? 
Tune in tomorrow and see how Mary faces this 
strange new crisis in her life. In the same 


way a scene raises a problem and points the 
finger towsrd the next car forward. The im- 
age of a string of railrosd cars all hitch- 
ed together has often helped me @ lot, when 
I have been building a story's line of "in- 
terest". I have checked the whole train, to 


see if each of the scenes is neatly coupled 
to the one bdefore and after it. Is the in- 
terest continuous? Does the reader feel im- 
pellea to keep moving forward until he comes 
to the engine—the motive power, which like 
the final scene, gives the whole story pur- 
pose and meaning? 


A scene has exactly the same form as sto- 
ries do. You have to set up an MC, and make 
the reader like him or her enough to be in- 


How to Make Money (2) 








Here is 
one more 
ine ser- 
ies that 
presents 
a@ number 
of prac- 
tical and 
frequent- 
ly unus- 
ual ways 
for making your writing pay 
its way during the days you 
serve a necessary period of 
apprenticeship. 


Cash for Curious Facts 

we BEGAN as my hobby sixteen years ago has since 

developed into a fairly profitable spare time pursuit. 
Having always been interested in reading newspapers and 
magazines, I decided to put my reading to a useful purpose 
and started clipping and preserving in scrapbook form all 
curious and unusual stories and facts which I happened 
to discover. Before long, while continuously adding to my 
collection of such oddities, I started to classify and index 
these curiosa under various subject headings. After a few 
years of this activity, I had a collection large enough to 
be able to contribute articles and fillers to publications 
throughout the country 
willing to pay for such in- 
formation, which almost 
always appeals to reader 
interest. At the present 
time, I am able to submit 
an average of five or six 
such articles a week to 
various periodicals, par- 
ticularly trade magazines, 


This one is reprinted from 
PROFITABLE HOBBIES, 6 market 
thet many writers have found 
profitable. It takes a wide 
variety of material. 





terested and to wish to follow that charac- 
ter and even root for him or her. In other 
words, the first job is to sell the reader. 
Make the MC appealing at the same time he's 
confronted with a Problem. Let the reader's 
imagination tell him: you are this charact- 
er and this experience is happening to you, 
right here and now in the living present. A 
reader will then ask himself what would I do 
if I were in such a spot? Or st the least he 
will follow the scene with excitement until 
he finds out the outcome, if you make it an 
interesting problem. 


The next thing to do to make a scene have 
power is to introduce a conflict force. The 
MC is faced in his vroblem with two altern- 
atives. Shall I do this or this? he says to 
himself. He desires one thing, but the con- 
flict character tries to make hin do anoth- 
er thing. Immediately an srgument and tue-of- 
war is on. A scene is the testing ground of 
cheracter. As an old actor friend of my ac- 
tive days in the theater once said: "A cher- 
acter enters any scene desiring one thing. He 
frequently leaves it with his mina changed. 
He may have found thst he does not wish the 
thing he thought he craved. Change, or leck 
of change can be equally dramatic. 


All of the old melodramas were aware that 
this kina of conflict between two forces is 
the secret of exciting drama. I have called 
attention to the great scenes in "Camille", 
and "Mme. X" many times, but they are swell 
examples for anyone to study. If youll anea- 
lyze the scenes where Mme. X pleads, threat- 
ens and fights to see her child that she ea- 
bandoneds and where Armand's father extorts 
a promise from Camille that she will go«eway 
from A make him think that she loves an 
evil but wealthy suitor, you will never re- 
ally heave plot trouble sgain. 


The high point of any scene, as in 4 com- 
plete story, occurs where the MC must decide 
one way or the other what he will do. There 
no further means of staving off defeat. He 
must yield to the conflict character's hard 
terms. Or he resists the pressure & refuses 
to be swayed. The result is inevitably that 
another round must be fought out. So, there 
is a transition, a breathing spsce untilthe 
next scene begins to unfold. Action and re- 
action; one character stimulates the other; 
the latter react, then responds with stimu- 
lation for the first. Back and forth a tide 
of battle rages. It may be sophisticatedly, 
ironically, sardonicslly sweet and polished 
on the surface, but to the death underneath. 
Or it may be straight drema, but it is con- 
flict that tests and reveals the characters 
as nothing else will. 


The finel portion of a scene is the ending 
which we have already discussed in part. a 
skilful author alweys brings it up toa snap 
and ends with a quick thrust. He may desire 
@ surprise ending, or a suspensive carry-ov- 
er. But either way, he makes the scene fin- 
ish with a clean, sharp blow. A black-out. 





TRAVEIS OF A TALENT SCOUT 





hs 


into I IMS 


BY PAUL S. 





NATHAN 


FOR a boost to the ego, editors of New York 
publishing houses could do worse than go 
to Hollywood on a literary scouting expedi- 
tion. Joan Kahn of Harper's, who made the 
trip recently, tells of her illuminating exper- 
ience at the Beverly Hills Hotel. When she 
first arrived, Miss Kahn was given a nice 
room—nice, but nothing special. 

After a day or two the Hollywood Reporter 
ran a line announcing her presence in town 
and the reason for it. The same morning Miss 
Kahn got a call from the desk downstairs. 
“Would you mind very much if we moved 
you?” she was asked. “We need your room 
for one of our permanent guests.” 

Miss Kahn said not at all. That afternoon, 
returning from a scouting foray, she was 
ushered into her new quarters. Elegance had 
replaced simple serviceability: fancy bath, 
bigger closet, more floor space, even a terrace. 

A little awed by her sudden promotion, 
Joan phoned a friend on the Reporter and had 
her suspicion confirmed. The mention of 
Harper's in print had done it. Publishers and 
publishers’ representatives are Important 
People in Hollywood. 

The penalty of this publicity was, as might 
have been expected, a flood of typescript from 
authors claiming to have written the best 
novel of the century—in each case a sure 
thing for pictures. Fortunately, a few prom- 
ising novels turned up, too. By and large, 
Miss Kahn says she was impressed by the 
amount of literary activity, apart from screen 
writing, and the excellent quality of a good 
deal of it. 

En route to San Francisco, she paused in 
Carmel to pick up a manuscript and, since 
it was a thick one, took it to a bookshop to 
be wrapped for mailing to New York. The 


pleasant breaks in the geme. 


REWRITE 


shopkeeper refused to let her pay for this 
service, insisting instead that she read a 
couple of chapters of his novel on the spot. 
San Francisco itself was humming. At 
least three people on the Chronicle, including 
an ambitious girl on the copy desk, are deep 
in novels. As for mystery writers, the Bay 
area has a generous sprinkling of them. 
Miss Kahn's conclusion: California is full 
of writers, a lot of them talented, most of 
them out of touch with New York and eager 
for contact with it. Publishers might profit- 
ably spend more time in regular cultivation 


selling. whis does not mean thst you 
should just write for the pure joyof 
it. But neither should you be a "one 
book" author. If you are really, and 
in all truth a writer, God has given 
you more to write about than any one 
author can handle in one short life- 
time. So, the main thing is to write 
and develop yourself professionelly, 
to grow as e human being. Then, time 
and the percentages, 4s they like to 
say in baseball, sre on your side. 


of this field. 
Note: 


We thought you'd 
enjoy this tongue 
in-cheek account: 
(1) of the exper- 
iences of an edi- 
torial scout when 
searching for ma- 
terial; and (2)of 
the competition a 
writer inevitably 
faces today. 


Our conclusion: 
have something to 
say; say it bett- 
er than the other 
fellow; and trust 
in God that youll 
be able to submit 
it first and on a 
wave of timely in- 
terest. 


There is nothing 
quite so disheert- 
ening, Or so unan- 
swerable as aned- 
itor's rejection, 
"We like this ms., 
but we've already 
got one like it in 
the house." Thet 
is one of the un- 
You just have 


PUBLISHERS’ WEEKLY 


to grin and selvage what you can. Quite of- 
ten you can interest some other editor. Or 
you can ley it aside end wait for the later 
wave of revived interest. Or, if you insist 
on marketing the piece right away, there is 
always a possibility of reslanting the idea 
and putting a new sales-point onto it. 


I have noticed that the really prolific & 
busy writers, do not squawk so loud about a 
rejection as do the small writers. The lat- 
ter pin all their hopes on a few mss. Thus, 
in their own minds st least, all their hope 
and very future is tied up in a single ms., 
or perhaps two or three. The bigger writers 
on the other hand heave so many mss. avsila- 
ble, they can sfford to be patient and wait 
for time to be on their side. To my mind, &@ 
I have thought about this many times, heres 
one of the biggest arguments for being pro- 
lific, putting the emphasis on writing, not 


Most of us, spurred on by the nec- 
essity of earning a living ore feel- 
ing of inferiority, try much too hari 
for our own good. Relax. Release the breaks 
and swim with the current, not against it. aA 
good entertainer will always tell you, that 
when he is tight and nervous, he is jittery 
and his stuff does not go over so well. But 


when he is at the top of his energy and re- 
laxed and confident, the audience thinks he 
is better than he may really be. 


The trick, then, is to appear at ease ev- 
en when you ere not. In college I knews boy 
who alwsys made a hit with one of the music 
clubs. His secret seemed to be that whenev- 
er he made an appearance to play the pisno, 
he never found it set right for him. First, 
he would push the piano this way or that... 
Then, if it were a concert grand, he'd stert, 
only to stop and raise or lower the top. The 
stool never suited him. Then he would sense 
that the piano was too neser or too fer away 
and he would move it, not the stool. All of 
this absolutely dead-pan. When the audience 
began to giggle, he would glsence up in sur- 
prise, then grin like a little boy, sheepish- 
ly. Then, and get this, his timing was per- 
fect. In the dozens of times that I watched 
him, he never over-pleyed. To this dey I am 
not sure whether it was completely natural, 
or an ect. But it seemed so sincere that it 
was @ swell ice-bresker. It got so that the 
sudience would begin to chuckle the instant 
he appeared. People woulda be disappointedif 
he didn't show his nervous concentration. A 
showmen starts with a great advantage if he 
and his audience are relaxed ana friendly to 
each other that way. I confess that aware of 
the principle, I have used it many times. I 
amuse the audience with a show of “tempera- 
ment" even before I begin. If it is genuine 
ly humorous, in good taste and seemingly un- 
conscious, it works every time. Audiences & 
readers love a spirit of naturalness. It is 
too rare todey. and it serves a good purpose 
because it relaxes you as much as your lis- 
teners or readers. Take it easy and take the 
enemy into camp with one hand: 


DRESS UP YOUR ENVELOPS 





If you send out more than 5O mss. 4 year, 
it's worth your while to have your own cor- 
ner-cards and seddress labels. They merchan- 
dise your wares effectively. Editors remen- 
ber you when you call. It also saves timeif 
you don't have to type your name and "First 
Class". Saves the editor's time, too. 
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HOW TO MAKE MONEY (6) 





TRY WRITING INDEXES 





Recently we received a circular 
from the Decker Indexing Service, 
Cherles Allen Decker, - 

St., Long Island City, N. Y. This 
firm epparently specializes in in- 
dexing a number of business house 
organs and some netional magazine 
publications. They do current is- 


sues as they are released, and al- 
so back issues. 


This suggests a way that a writ- 
er might build a back-log for him 
self while he is waiting for fame 
and fortune to tap him ona shoul- 
der. Many of the smaller magezine 
publishers dispense with indexes, 
considering them expensive, space- 
consuming luxuries. However, some editors, 1 
know, do keep a file record of the mss. us- 
ed, if only for a aefense against contribu- 
tors, who claim that their offerings haven't 
received the proper attention. Exploration 
of this field might easily lead to pay, and 
if not a cash reward, some emolument such as 
publicity or an editorial post that can of- 
ten be used as a handle to one's name, mak- 
ing it easier to sell stuff to other publi- 
cations. 


Providing Law. 


Indexes are even more important to every- 
one concerned with the production of useful 


Increase Comes by Use 

There is a universal Jaw of in- 
crease. Its workings are not confined 
to bank accounts, but are on every 
plane of manifestation. To comply 
with the law and bring forth its 
beneficent results in fullness, con- 
scious cO-operation on the part of 
man is required. First, use the talent 
that you have, whatever it may be. 
Increase comes by use. Then have 
faith in the law. Do not reason too 
much, but forge ahead in faith and 
boldness. If you think about out- 
side conditions as hindrances, they 
become such to you. Then you be- 
come fearful and bury your talent. 
Look away from the outer and see 
but the one power: good.—The 


author, particularly of a "first" 
book, may not appreciate the extra 
sales an index will guarantee for 
him, especially in connection with 
library buying. Again, professors 
in the smaller universities, col- 
leges and secondary scrools eith- 
er lack the time or the facilities 
to prepare an adequate index. So, 
a writer with the necessary beck- 
ground ana the slertness to pursue 
jobs in this field will have lit- 
tle difficuly in makine work. and 
as his reputation becomes known, he 
will find more and more important 
assignments directed his vay. 


No euthor in the non-fiction field 
will be likely to considera know- 
ledge of good indexing a waste of 
time. The necessity for accuracy, 

eer repen notice of every tovic 
and complete cross-referencing will be best 
possible training for better research, bet- 
ter organizetion of one's subject and gener- 
ally more effective treatment. A practicing 
ability in inaexing will often give a writ- 
er a wider perspective on his material. And 
it will certeinly save him money, if he re- 
quires a first class index on his first big 
book. For good indexes are expensive. They 
call for skilled labor and an investment of 
many hours of time. 


Good Business 


A GOOD HINT FROM A HISTORICAL NOVELIST 





books. The addition or absence 
of a really effective index is 
often the key to the successor 
failure of certain books. Both 
the author and editor ofes sci- 
entific work or run-of-the- mine 
textbook recognize the necess- 
ity of an efficient index. Yet 
where a limited sale may be al- 
most certain, the publisher is 
chary of additione expense. An 


The Dep't. of State, Division 
of Publications; Weshington 29, 
D.C., will send you a copy for 
free of its Bulletin, which ex- 
plains our foreign policy. It 
ordinarily sells for $6.00 per 
yeer, or 20¢ a copy. 





The Department has slso com- 
menced an “interne” program in 
which 34 college graduates and 
1l employees of the Department 
are being given on-the-job, in- 
service training for 9 months. 
In June, 1950, they will be as 
signed to regular jobs in Wash- 
ington or at foreign posts. It 
could make for a higher type of 
American diplomat and as a re- 
sult more responsible policies 
looking toward world peace. 


Renew your subscription, and 
tell your friends about REWRITE 


“YES” IN RADIO 

(From the New York Herald Tribune) 

The word “yes” has fallen into disfavor 
on the air and may disappear altogether ex- 
cept in commercials, where, of course, it’s 
firmly imbedded. The proper affirmative in 
radio these days is: “That's right” or 
this one is becoming increasingly popular 
“That's correct.” 

“Your name is Sarah Plotnick?” the 
emcee shouts at the contestant 

“That's right,” says the lady. 

“And you're from Sioux Falls?” 

“That's correct.” 

They sound, these contestants, as if they 
were being cross-questioned by the attorney 
for the plaintiff. They sound, in fact, apolo- 
getic, almost furtive, about their presence 
on the stage. It isn't a felony, girls, trying 
to win a toaster on a quiz show. Not yet, 
anyhow. When the man asks if your name 
is Sarah Plotnick, look him straight in the 
eye and say “ Yes.”’ It’s just as good a name 
as Art Linkletter. 

The commercial “Yes,” while we're on 
the subject, has always been disturbing be- 
cause it doesn’t affirm enything in par- 
ticular. ‘Yes, ladies, the Thermidor is the 
only icebox guaranteed earthquake-proof.” 
Who said it wasn't, anyway? Why that 
“yes”? The imp..cation is that I, the lis 
tener, had asked a question “Is the 
Thermidor really the only icebox guaranteed 
earthquake-proof?”’ I've asked a lot of silly 
questions in my day, but that one never 
entered my head. 

Joun Crospy. 

A bit of whimsy about— 
words. 

WORD STUDY 


"History is made 
declared Thomas B. Costain, in 
a recent interview with Louise 
Thomas, his publisher's expert 
pu city woman. A thought all 
writers would do well continu- 
ally to keep in mind. If they 
think of their characters as a 
group of individuals, they will 
more likely keep them human. 

A DATE FOR YOUR NOTEBOOK 


In 1951 baseball will have an 
appealing flurry of anniversary 
celebrations. The year marks the 
75th anniversary of the Nation- 
al League, and the Golden anniver- 
sary of the American league and 
the National Associstion. There 
ought to be some feature pieces 
there for ea few free lancers. 


by people,” 








BROCHURE FOR WRITERS 


STEEL MAKING IN AMERICA. Doug- 
las A. Fisher. U. S. Steel Cor- 
poration. 1949. This is the very 
handsome educational brochure— 
lavishly illustrated, which the 
U.S.Steel Corp. recently offer- 
ed to schools, teachers, etc. A 
good many facts and no small a- 
mount of history is contained in 
its discussion of the many nov- 
el uses for steel, and the sci- 
entific processes now used 
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"PLOT DIGEST" NOW SELLS FOR $9.00 





One of the results of the reveluation and 
chespening of the British pound has been the 
reduction in price of many English products 
While this bit of financial skull-dugegery is 
no cure-8ll and merely another phase of the 
world-wide flim-flam game of politics, which 
seeks to prevent the people of the many ne- 
tions from becoming too seriously awere thet 
they have been played for the worst kind of 
suckers, it does work a temporary advantage 
for certain buyers. (At others' expense. ) 


We sre plessed therefore, to pass along to 
future purchasers of PLOT DIGEST s reduction 
in price slightly larger an that extendeca 
to us by the English publisher. lembers of 
the WRITERS' BOOK CLUB and readers of REWRITE 
will recall that our first act in taking o- 
er american distribution of this text uses to 
persuade the publisher to reduce the price. 
We are thus in a position now to save read- 
ers an additionel $1.00, or §2.00 altogether 
off the original American price of $7.00. I 
wish that we could meke this retroactive to 
previous buyers. But we can't. However, our 








GOOD HUMOR 


Should Poets Be Licensed? 


rhe question before the house is whether 
poets should be permitted to practice with- 
out a permit? Doctors have to be licensed 
before they can analyze heart ailments or 
probe the brain or ascertain what causes 
the blood pressure to rise or fall. Why 
should poets attempt to flutter our hearts 
or puzzle our brains without a certificate 
of competency ? 

Teachers have to pass a test. Poets who 
think they have to teach ought to have 
more than a dubious diploma as testi- 
monial. What's that you say back there 
poets pass a test when they receive a check 
in payment for their efforts or even the 
evidence of publication without payment? 
But is it a certified check? Certified by 
whom? Publication in what certified pub 


There is a4 real 
place for humor, 
or should be, in 
every writers’ ma- 
gazine. Most of 
us go at writing 
and everything as 
a matter of fact, 
much too hard. A 
dash of humor is 
a great help. It 
mekes the reader 
believe ina sto- 
ry much more than 
if we try always 
to be too dremat- 
ic. 


lication? Can you cash in on the Bank of 
Posterity or only cash the check on the 


There's a real 
Bank of Prosperity? 


point in the bit 
of whimsy one of 
the editors whipp- 
ed up for readers 
of the Bulletin, 
published by the 
Catholic Poetry So- 
ciety of america 
DO you pause for 
& moment's thought 
esch time you write a noem or anything else 
to see whether you have met your responsibil- 
ity as a writer? The ability to schieve pub- 
lication is not the real test of whether you 
heave a right to be a writer. Here in a free 
world we've 8 "right" to write and speak out. 
But you elone can grant yourself a license, 
which otner people wiil respect. Youdo it by 
showing that you have measured your words in 
s circumspect way and heve not merely spout- 
ed for the pleasure of hearing yourself. A 
real writer writes because he's got an idea 


Some people say that a poet's existence 
is a dog’s life anyhow. But dogs have to 
be licensed. Maybe you think these re- 
marks are catty? Well, suggestions have 
often been made that cats should be li- 
but as a member of the Noc- 
Throwers 


censed, too 
Association we ob- 
too much license now 


turnal Shoe 





ject that cats have 





Come 


to think of it, poets have also. 


action sets 6 precedent and example for the 
publishers of books on Plotting, who utilize 
their copyrights as bludgeons with which they 
ean force writers to pay an erbitrarily high 
price. 


GOD SAVE OUR BSIOVED PROPERTY! 





And while we sre talking about such matt- 
ers, we were shocked when we gave our notice 
and surrencered our Cambridge spsrtment, to 
discover thst landlords now require the new 
tenant to redecorate st his own expense. The 
papers in some living-rooms snd halls have not 
been renewea for spproximately fifteen years 
and in s city proud of its soft coal consum 
tion and epartment-house incinerators, your 
imagination can readily picture the result. 


Politicians ana realtors say thet the in- 
equities of the real estete squeeze practi- 
cally heave ended. Oh, yeah? With "open sir" 
garage space still renting for ¢7.50 month- 
ly in ineccessible backyards, sndany number 
of friends and strangers literally pleading 
with us to intercede for them so that theyd 
heve shelter and e regulerly floodable store 
room (last time 42 inches!) Hah! 


There is something mighty wrong inaworld 
that accepts such conditions 4s usual & or- 
dinearily normal. They are what breed delin- 
quency & also give comfort to Communists. A 
writer shoula psatrioticelly speak out about 
them—as Lincoln did sbout humen slavery. 


HIN 

A_USBFUL HINT Not So Broad as a House 

Will Rogers wrote: “I use only one 
set method in my little gags and that is 
to try and keep to the truth. . . . Person- 
ally I don’t like the jokes that get the 
biggest laughs as they are generally as 
broad as a house and require no thought 
at all. I like one where, if you are with 
a friend and hear it, it makes you think, 
says this box "is and you nudge your friend and say: ‘He’s 
an apt description ‘ight about that.” 
of reader response.” It also is a hint that 
all writers can mentally digest ana use. 
worth spresding around. He creates "wealth" 
not by the "printing press" methoa, but bya 
more creative and lasting means. ije turns 4 
portion of his energy into proauction of an 
idea or emotion thst others can use. Just4s 
surely as the farmer grows food, or a steel 
manufacturer transforms raw ore into mater- 
ials that other men can use to build 4 myr- 
iad of useful articles, so does the poet or 
general writer hammer out ideas, emotions & 
ideals that make the world richer. 


The PATHFINDER, 
in 6 reviewof THE 
AUTOBIOGRAPHY ' OF 
W1Ill ROGERS, Don- 
ala Day, Houghton 
Mifflin Co. $5.5y 











and we can always do this better if we do 
not take ourselves too seriously; if we en- 
joy ourselves in the aoing, and learn to be 
gooa craftsmen. Humor is the sense of a per- 
spective that gets us far enough away from a 
job so that we can see the true value of it 
to others. The man who can laugh sat himself 
even under pressure, is a better craftsman, 
because his feeling for lasting values will 
be souncer than the man wno is always work- 
ing too tightly anu is uncer strain. 
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ATMOSPHERE NOTE FOR RADIO DRAMA 





One of the reasons we emphasize precision 
techniques in writing is amply demonstrated 
by a news release sent out recently by pub- 
lic relations personnel for U.S.Steel Corp. 
("Theater Guild on the Air"). The director, 
Homer Fickett, now uses 4 plexiglass, sound- 
proof booth, which is set up in the orches- 
tra pit just in front of ana slightly high- 
er than the footlights. This "blister" com- 
mands the stage and also the sound effects, 
which are in full view of the audience. The 
booth is rigged with two-way loudspeakers & 
it contains space for the program timer who 
holds a stop-watch on the running time dur- 
ing rehearsals and the actual broadcast. 


GOOD WORK BY A WRITERS' GROUP 











We received not long ago the attractively 
prepared "Autumn Bulletin” of the Poetry So- 
pire of Oklahoma. 1t told of an SE 
Tall meeting, which coincided closely with 4 
State Teachers meeting. Under the leadership 
of Rudolph N. Hill, presiaent, the Society, 
epparently is working with schools to buila 
a love of poetry. The corresponaing secretary 
is Velma Reynolds Harper, 201 East Rennie Ave, 
Pauls Valley, Okla. 


we are always glad to cover a stimulating 
club activity. 

















THERE ARE TEN OLD BOOKS A WISE TIP! 
TO EACH NEW ONE PUBLISHED 

We thougnot this 
editorial by Fred 
Melcher, editor of 
PUSLISHERS' WEEK- 
IY, interesting to 
writers for sever- 
el reasons. sows 
the enormous num- 
ber of books your 
new one competes @& 
gainst. Also, the 
appalling mortali- 
ty of many books. 


There are some 8,000 new titles published 
in the United States each year and, in round 
numbers, 2,000 new editions of old titles. 
Of equal interest to the trade and to readers 
is the total number of titles in print and 
available from the stock rooms of their pub- 
lishers. These totals were found in the course 
of indexing of the publishers’ catalogs in 
“Books in Print,” the new 1949 volume, 
just delivered to bookstores and libraries. 

The total number of books listed in 
“Books in Print,” 1949, is 75,000, or about 
nine times the number of titles added each 
year. No estimate can be given this year as 
to whether the number of new books added 
today is exceeding the number going out of 
print, but, with the difficulty of getting out 
small runs at production costs which will 





More important, 
it sheds light on 





THE DICTIONARY HEIPS PORTS! 





Elves was leafing through our copy of Web- 
ster's NSW COIIEGIATE DICTIONARY recently. I 
eard a gleeful exclamation o riumph. In- 
vestigating, I discovered that she had come 
across the "Vocabulary of Rhymes” (P 1188). 
It lists “only such words and pronunciations 
@s are in current good use & as are in keep- 
ing with the practice of good poets who have 
exercised freedom in observing the rules of 
rhyming." But this kind of basic rhyme vo- 
cabulary, which is minus the obsolete, dia- 
lectal and illiterate variations, is exactly 
what most inexperiencea poets need. 


A SIGN OF THE TIMES 


Late in October and just before the holi- 
dsy gift season, best selling opportunity of 
the entire year, Montgomery Ward's Photo Di- 
vision announced substantial cuts in prices 
of cameras and equipments. The big mail or- 
der house's generel sales were away down, 4 
total of 12.9% for the first 6 months of the 
calendar year. 











And speaking of Webster's NEW COLLEGIATE, 
as we were a few lines above, another handy 
feature for writers is the list of names, 4 
handy one because original sources and mean- 
ings es well as nicknames drawn from them & 
proper pronunciation are all given. This is 
therefore, a mine for effective characteriz- 
ation...It's an all-round useful tool: 








the high turn-over of some publishers. You 
be wise to consider this item carefully, if 
you are choosing a publisher for a book. It 
is obvious that your interests will be pro- 
tected, if your publisher is more intent on 
keeping his books alive and active than the 
continued issuing of new books. 


A PalIR OF FILIER MARKETS 





TRUS STORY, 205 Bast 42nd St., NYC 17, is 
a gocd market for short confession fillers. 
It uses nearly two dozen of these (090 to 200 
words) every month, ana pays $lo per iten. 


READER'S DIGEST, Pleasantville, N. Y. has 


a tremencous number of fillers sent to 





hold list prices at something like the origi- 
nal level, it may be guessed that the total 
number of available titles may take a down- 
ward rather than an upward trend. 

There are several aspects of publishing 
practice which are illuminated by the figures. 
Eighteen publishers list and stock a thousand 
titles and more. The three publishers with 
the most titles in print are Macmillan, Ox- 
ford, Cambridge, and they and Dutton (with 
Everyman's) and Longmans have long lists 
of importations. McGraw-Hill is in fourth 
place and keeps a high percentage of its 
list in print. Houghton, Harper, Scribners, 
Appleton, Lippincott, and Knopf in the over- 
one-thousand group show the results of well- 
rounded lists, the last the only one that is not 
highly departmentalized 


Four of the university presses are in the 
over-one-thousand class, Harvard, Columbia 
Chicago, and Yale. 

Diversified lists with a tendency to keep 
up back lists bring into this upper range Put- 
nam, Holt, Harcourt, Dodd, Bobbs, and Vik- 
ing. Doubleday with over 200 new books a 
year has fewer than four times that number 
listed, and Simon and Schuster with about 
100 new titles a year keeps to the same rapid 
ratio of turnover. 

Steady building for a long-term list is a 
characteristic of scientific publishing. Wiley 
and Van Nostrand have ten or twelve books 
on their back lists for every new book pub- 
lished. The same plan is seen in religious 
publishing, for ple, Abingdon-Cokes- 
bury, Revell, and Bruce, three which top the 
500 mark. 
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it, but a good idea is always welcom 
ed. Our guess is something unusual & 
an amusingly collected set of two or 
three similar items would catch edi- 
torial attention. Also, a contributor 
who had already scored with some odd 
single fillers, might stand a better 
chance on the LIFE IN THES U.S. The 


latter, of course, pays $100 for 300 
words or less. 





CORONET, 366 Madison Ave., NYC 17, 
is another big circulation digest in 
which there is usually a humor fill- 
er running. Good rsetes are paid. 


PIEASE NOTE—prompt renewals bring 
you much better copy from us. Thanks 





REWRITE 


NEWS OF THE WRIZERS' BOOK CLUB 





Remember this Christmas that you cen pur- 
chase all your books at a very satisfactory 
saving, from the WRITERS' BOOK CLUB. Whenev- 
er you have accumulated o purchases you are 
entitled to a Book Dividend ($2.50, or $3.00 
if your account exceeds -00). You can se- 
lect any book you wish, and if it costs more 
than your credit, you simply remit the dif- 
ference. All books sre sent postpsid. 





And the WCS Lending Library ($2 plus pos- 
tage both ways) enables you to read all the 
new books and examine them before you buy a 
copy. 





Your support of the WRITERS' BOOK CLUB is 
@ practical way to make able todo a 
better job in serving you. 


THE MONTH'S SELECTIONS 


WRITING & SELLING FACT & FICTION. Harry Ed- 
ward Neal. $3.50. By a member of the WCS Fem 
ily, who teaches in Washington, D. C. And 4 
writer in his own right, too. 


THE WRITER ON HIS ART. Hd. Walter Allen. $5.00 
Interesting anthology of comment on Poetry, 
and the Novel by great authors. See: P. 10. 











WEBSTER'S GEOGRAPHICAL DICTIONARY. §8.00. A 
very useful reference. See: P. 10. 





AN INTRODUCTION TO CRIMINALISTICS. O'Hara & 
Osterburg. $10.00. A scientific approach to 
crime. Valuable reference. See: P. 10. 





HUMAN NATURE OF PLAYWRITING. Semson Raphsel- 
son. 94.00. Based on a seminar by one of the 
most popular 3roadway light comedy writers. 





WRITING & SELLING SPECIAL FEATURE AHTICIES. 
Patterson & Hyde. $4.00. (Note reduction in 
orice.) Standard snd continuingly populera 
product of the Univ. of Wis. School of Jour- 
Mmalism. A very fine book in a new edition. 








A WRITER'S NOTEBOOK. Somerset Maugham. $400. 
cture of the nd of a successful and very 
competent writer. Easy & excellent reading. 


CONTINUED RECOMMENDATIONS 





WRITERS ON WRITING. Ed. by Herschel Brickell. 
$3. A very practical, all around handbook by 
members of the UNH Conference staff, includ- 
William E. Harris. Good general reference. 








THE WRITTEN WORD. Gorham Munson. $2.95. One 
of the most stimulating books on writing we 
have read. It gives you 4 verspective. 





111 DON'TS FOR WRITERS. Maren Elwood. $2.90 
Practical, specific, positive analysis of a 
lot of common mistakes made by writers. 





ARTICLE WRITING & MARKETING. Geo. 
$5.50. Very practical and detailea. 
every non-fiction writer should read. 


l. Bird. 
A book 





WRITING=From Idea to Printed Page. $5.92. A 
casebook of actus eatures and stories 


WEBSTER'S NEW COLLEGIATE DICTIONARY. 96. No 
etter dictionary for the price exists. 


PLOT DIGEST. Kobold Knight. $5. This is the 

es ook on Plotting we know about. We ere 
exclusive agents for it and it is proving a 
real best seller. Sound and practical. 


THE WRITERS HANDBOOK. $4.50. The most reli- 
able marke s n ok form availsble. It 
has 69 articles of great value also. 


BOOKS OF PERMANENT VALUE 





CRAFT OF THE SHORT STORY. Richard Summers.. 

-O0. A realistic, factual book on techni- 
ques of writing and being a writer. Summers 
talks the lenguage of writers. Youll likeit 


WRITE THE SHORT SHORT. Maren Elwood. 45.90 
CHARI STORY. pach. 
TIT DON'TS F OR W Ri TAS EP 


° -95. 3 good books. 








STORY WRITING. Edith Mirrielees. $5. One of 
e ali-time best boc.:s by a great teacher. 


FIRST PRINCIPLES OF VERSE. Robert Hillyer.g2. 
a basic book for all poets by a good poet. 





MAGAZINE ARTICLE WRITING. Brennecke & Clark. 
» A Columbia University book. Emphasis 
on magazine feature writing. Excellent. 


A MANUAL OF STYLE. Univ. of Chi. Press. $4. 

e style boo at editors use. Helps you 
with many problems of getting words down on 
the printed page, & standerd usage. 


WRITING JUVENILE FICTION. Phyllis 4A. Whitney. 
gcoc.o0. a successful euthor tells how. 





WRITING FOR CHIIDREN. Berry & Best. Another 
practical book by suthors who sell in their 
special field. It applies to adult work, too. 





These are only a few of the good books. We 
will gladly edvise you & save you money. 


DO YOU NEED MS. ENVELOPS? 





The best quality at the lowest prices. We 
try to give you the most for your money. We 
adjust prices frequently to the cost of re- 
placements. 


SMALLEST Sizes (No. 102 & 11}) (two fold) 





25 of each § .90 50 of each $1.65. 


(6x94 & 7x10) (one fold) 


$1.85. 


SMALL Sizes 


25 of each $1.00 50 of each 


LARGE Sizes (9x12 & 10x13) (flat) 


15 of each $1.00 


All prices plus postage. 


$1.90. 


is everage. 


30 of each 
30c. 





